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superior to the original ; -when it excels, it 
ceases to be a copy. Art, to arrive at excel- 
lence, must pass through the various stages, 
from the primitive imperfection, and only 
■while it is pursued in the progressive spirit, 
■will it ever achieve perfection. The inven- 
time imitation of the present day, is not 
the true art-spirit. It is not the free exer- 
cise of genius inspired by a consciousness 
of present defects and yet untried capabili- 
ties, ever looking forward and improving 
upon the past; but it is the fettered effort 
of a mind feebly aware of the beauty of 
the thing produced, yet unacquainted with 
the feelings and impulses that produced it. 

3a. 



EXHIBITION 

OF THE 

NATIONAL ACADEMY. 

TIBSS ABTICLS. 

The present exhibition of the Academy 
must certainly be admitted to be much be- 
low the average of the past fe-w years, both 
in attractiveness and real merit ; and the 
■worst feature in it is, that some of the 
leading artists manifest such unmistak- 
able signs of fixity in their imperfections 
and mannerisms, as to give us little Jiope 
for future exhibitions, except there shall be 
introduced some new element of the Art- 
spirit, some fire now dormant, to enliven 
the corps artistic. How absurd seems the 
never-ceasing wail for the -want of patron- 
age of Art, of encouragement for artists, 
vyhile they themselves are content ■with 
deserving less and less each year, the com- 
^ mendation akeady bestowed, for they who 
do not advance to greater excellence and 
to tiie discovery of new truths in Nature 
and Art, must absolutely retrograde. There 
,is no quiet summit ■where ■we may rest from 
such labors, but perpetual climbing, ■with 
no^w and then, a place for brief rest and 
refreshment, hj pUasanter toil alone ; and 
to cease ascending is just as certainly to 
commence descending. The present exhi- 
bition is to us a melancholy spectacle on 
several accounts, but chiefly because it has 
so many indications that, of even the few 
artists ■we have ■who are capable of .doing 
things worthy of permanence, so small a 
number are exerting themselves to deserve 
that permanence. There are canvases on 
■which are bestowed labor ■without thought, 
power ■without knowledge, and sentiment 
■without truth ; ideas that might have been 
told on pieces of paper of the size of one's 
hand, filling huge frames; and, ■what is, after 
all, more disastrous, pictures in ■which are 
found power and thought, but where the 
truth, which should have been the inspira- 
tion and life of the work, is. cramped and 
confined, even to its deforming, by pre- 
scribed modes of treatment and set ways in 
which it shall be told ; and where, instead 
of abandoning himself to Nature in joyful- 
ness and like a true Seer, the artist freezes 
his perceptions into certain predetermined 
forms, and composes his attitudes and his 
tints as coldly and calculatingly as if it 
were of more importance that they should 
be graceful or harmonious than true or 
pxpressive, though they can be the former 
rieally only as they are the latter also. 
Everywhere there is manifest a willing stop- 
ping short of the full measure of the truth, 
and with very few exceptions, and mainly of i 



unimportant works by younger painters, 
there is a positiveness of conventionalism 
which belongs rather to the decline than 
to the youth of a nation's Art. 

Even Durand, standing although he does, 
and justly, at tl:e head of the fraternity in 
America in point of purely artistic qualities, 
and distinguished as he is by reverent and 
conscientious feeling for nature, betrays a 
partiaUty of pursuit and a fitfulnes of applica- 
tion, which mar works whose value would 
otherwise be very great. But Durand is not a 
genius, a truth which at once excuses the ab- 
sence of positive greatness in his works, and 
makes it more imperative that the render- 
ing of absolute truth should be more satis- 
factory than it is in them. He lacks 
imagination entirely, and is deficient in 
invention, even, in some directions, the want 
of which qualities can be, not compensated 
for, but only in some degree atoned for, by 
the most absolute devotion to truth, and 
the fullest abandonment to the poetic in- 
fluences of Nature. In this last respect, 
we have little fault to find with Durand — 
none with the picture of this year; but it' 
is only in parts of any picture that he is 
truthful to the full extent of his power. 
Thus in his " Symbol," the mountain forms 
are, if we are capable of judging, unexcep- 
tionable, and thoroughly grand ; and the 
distance, with the rain-storm sweeping up 
the valley, perfectly felt, and rendered quite 
faultlessly, perhaps ; but the clouds, though 
equally well felt, so far as their general 
effect is concerned, ai'e feeble and uninven- 
tive, seeming as if labored out, from want 
of precise knowledge of their details of 
form, and the cumuli beyond the cliff par- 
ticularly, are conventional, and deficient in 
the sultry boiling up characteristic of that 
kind of cloud. The long band of rain- 
cloud, which sweeps along the flanks of 
the mountain, is better, but heavy in the 
terminal fragments, which the wind does 
not catch and tear off and dissipate, as in 
nature. In fact, the clouds generally indi- 
cate that there have not been the same care 
and study given by the artist to their forms 
that have been given to those of trees and 
rocks. In these latter he is always good 
and precise; his tree- trunks are justly 
drawn, their branchings tolerably inventive, 
and thoroughly wooded, until we arrive at 
the minor branches and twigs ; but in all 
Durand's pictures we do not remember one 
instance of a sky which had the appear- 
ance which his trees and rocks always have, 
of having been borrowed from Nature. 

In his foregrounds, again, Durand is 
marked by a sameness, a repetition almost, 
which expresses poorly the infinite variety 
of Nature's working. To say nothing of 
the geologic character of the rock, which is 
almost always the same, or varying only 
between limestone and granite, there is a 
wearisome likeness in the arrangements of 
rock and heavy foliage, which we would 
like to see occasionally relieved by a bit of 
level sward, an open foreground, such as we 
find in Nature often, and in which, though 
we find no uncommon charm, we have a 
quiet satisfaction, and, when toell realised, 
a tranquil delight, which rocks and ferns, 
and fallen tree-trunks, do not give us, be 
they ever so well painted. There was a 
partial attempt at this in the " Thunder 
Storm " of two years since, but the unsatis- 
factory degree of truth of detail attained, 
made it evident that Durand does not see 



the beauty of the monotones of Nature — • 
those occasional prosy passages, by which 
she breaks the chain of incident and forcible 
objective. We should be glad to see him, 
with his genuine love for the pure forms of 
Nature, abandon himself occasionally to 
the sincere realization of something un- 
studied and artless — to see some pictures in 
which we may understand that he never 
thonght of composition, lines, or balance. 
Tliere is a little too much of this thought- 
fulness as to how things will relate to each 
other, in the foreground of the " Symbol " 
— a decorousness and well-arrangedness, 
which is too far from the careless, hap- 
hazard, yet always consistent way, in 
wliich Nature does things, and which can 
only be attained in painting, by constant 
use of her own compositions. The dis- 
tances of this picture are wholly natural 
and simple, and strongly felt by the artist ; 
but the foreground bears evidences of labor, 
and feebleness of conception — the thought 
of the composer is visible above the ren- 
dering of Nature. , 

But while denying Durand those qualities 
of genius which make the great Artist, 
imagination, the electric grasp of the soul 
of Nature, and the triumphant, intellectual 
power which inspires us in such a man as 
Turner, we must admit to him a simplicity 
and devotion of feeling towards Nature in 
general, and an understanding of her moral 
value, which are as rare as brilliant genius ; 
and, as examples, far more valuable in a 
young school of Art. If he has not power, 
he has humility ; if he has not the creative 
imagination, he has appreciative feeling; 
and, in spite of the feebleness of his inven- 
tion, his pictures contain an amount of the 
truth of Art, which no other American 
landscapes have. 

Church is an artist from whom much has 
been expected, and from whom much in 
fact is due, but who we fear will account 
poorly for the abihty given. For native 
powers of conception and facility of inven- 
tion, he is remarkable among modern pain- 
ters ; but, for several years past, the only 
progress he has evinced has been one 
toward greater facility in composing varia- 
tions on one theme — toward velocity rather 
than perfection of his Art. He hasneither 
imagination, fancy, nor poetic feeling: and 
cannot, by any possibility, therefore, be- 
come a painter of the sentiment of Nature, 
but he Aflw a keenness of vision almost 
unrivalled, a memory of facts quite so, and 
an exquisite sense of beauty in form ; and 
only needs careful study of the higher 
truths of landscape, light and shade, tone, 
space, &c., so essential to the unity and 
impressiveness of a picture, to become re- 
markable as a painter of tlie material world ; 
but these qualities are neglected in the 
avidity to gather new and strange facts as 
material for pictures, forgetting that the 
sublimity of Art lies, not in the immensity 
of the objective, but in the loftiness of the 
feeling in which it is regarded. Church's 
picture of this year is a fair example of his 
late South American subjects, differing only 
by a slight change of the arrangement and 
position of the parts, and in being a little 
more morbid in color in the foreground, 
and facile in execution; but in general tone 
of color, treatment, and feeling, tlie same. 
We do not know how high the mountains 
were intended to be, but from the fact 
of the scene being tropical, and the fore- 
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ground filled ■with tropical plants, while 
the tops of the mountains are covered with 
SDow, we should suppose that the altitude 
was intended to be considerable, say, at 
least, 6,000 or 6,000 feet above the valley ; 
but from all expression of space and air 
given, we shonld not conceive it to be 
more than one-founh or one-third of that. 
They seem, in fact, petty; some huge toy 
mountains, and the reasons for this are two ; 
■firstly, the brown tint, which prevails 
through the distance, instead of the deli- 
cate and dreamy greys which space always 
gives, even in the clear air of the, tropics, 
and which results* from an effort to pro- 
duce a warm-toned picture, without re- 
membering that the warmth of color lies in 
its just relations and quality, rather than 
its proportion of red and yellow pigment: 
secondly, from a too strong rendering of 
the details of mountain form, so that they 
become obtvnsive, and, of course, destroy at 
once the space and the grandeur of the 
mass. It would seem absurd to call the 
attention of an artist to such simple laws of 
landscape-painting, were it not that the 
neglect of them is so apparent in Mr. 
Church's picture of this year, and, indeed, 
to a great extent, in all his late pictures, 
that we may well he pardoned for presum- 
ing that he has forgotten that the first laws 
which g6vern the distance of a mountain 
landscape, are, that the forms become flat 
as they recede, and that they grow pale 
and blue in the same degree. Is it possible 
that the phenomena of the tropics are 
opposed to this ? If so, we regret the 
choice of tropical subject, for certainly 
the exquisite greys of our White Moun- 
tains passing into films of blue, sharp- 
edged in the clear air, are much moi'e agree- 
able than this unasrial brown of the Andes. 
Church is exceedingly careful in his exe- 
cution, and in many places effectively so, 
but he seems latterly to have got into 
a habit of minute manipulation, without a 
correspondingly refined expression of truth. 
Now, "finish" is a desirable quality, just 
as long as it is applied in rendering finer 
shades of truth, and following out more 
perfectly that delicate beauty of Kature 
which detail presents even under microsco- 
pic examination; and, therefore, while it 
sliows keener sight of real truth, and more 
earnest feeling towards its representation, 
it is noble; but, when it becomes no longer 
thoughtful, and betrays the patient or dex- 
terous hand only, it is the symptom of the 
most fatal influences at work on the artist. 
And this is the state to which Church 
seems hastening. It is true that he always 
gives his detail specific character, hut that 
is not enough — that may be told briefly; it 
is necessary that just in the degree that 
detail is made minute, it should express 
the beauty of Nature — it is not enough 
that ills ferns and chmbers should be recog- 
nized by the tropical botanist; it is impera- 
tive that the individual nibmbers, so far as 
they are expressed, should show their indi- 
vidual graces, the flow and droop of their 
leaflets, their greater and their lesser lights, 
and, above all, that the hand shall appear 
to have bee n guided by Nature in every 

* We suppose it to result from some such de- 

sii-e on the part of the artist, because we know, 
from former studies from Natnre, that he has a 
very accurate eye for the tints of JantJscape, 
and, if he chooses, can render them unexcep- 
tionably. 



line it drew, or every tint it laid on. His 
leaves, though apparently of Pre-Raphaelite 
delicacy, wiU be found enclose examination 
to have been thrown off with a rapidity as 
thoughtless as remarkable. Again, regard 
the picture at the distance of five or six 
yards, and it will be seen tliat the distances 
cling to each other inextricably, and with 
difBculty can one distinguish between ob- 
jects between which there is a considerable 
space, and the point at which all tlie parts 
become clearly intelligible is so near, that 
the effect of the picture, as a whole, is 
lost. Here it is not Mr. Church's know- 
ledge of Nature, but his ability to paint, 
which is at fault. He knows that those 
objects should be separated to the eye, and 
if they are not so, it is either because 
he cannot, or does not care enough to dis- 
tinguish them by the requisite attention to 
his gradations of tint, and light, and shade. 
It is not the former, because he used to 
succeed better, and the only conclusion is, 
that he does not give the proper study to the 
keeping and breadth of his pictures. "With 
all his power and patience, Mr. Church has 
yet to learn a great deal about Art. 

Kensett passes to the other extreme ; 
broad and simple in hh arrangements, 
impressive, oftentimes, in the conception of 
his pictures, he never carries any kind 
of detail up. to the point of satisfactoriness. 
Everything is more or less sketchy, foliage 
rather typical than leafy, foregrounds filled 
brilliantly and boldly, but rather suggest- 
ively than expressively, and even his rocks 
are noteworthy rather for their surface marks 
than their expression of geological truth: 
they are mossy and lichenous, but not rocky. 
His color is generally just and artistic, 
but not refined. Cleverness is the predo- 
minant quality in all his pictures — the pos- 
session of a rapid 'hand, but stayed in 
its results by a too willing conventionalism. 
It is not enough to be brilliant ; one must, 
above all, be true ; and the talent, however 
attractive, which sacrifices the verity of 
Art for its own display, is a Vice which is all 
the more deplorable, the more it is fasci- 
nating. And, as will ever be the case, he 
who is willingly partial in his range of 
vision, sooner or later becomes short-sight- 
ed. This is a decadence which has no 
staj', and one which we would cherish 
a hope KenseLt has not entered on. His 
appreciation of the spirit of some of our 
mountainous regions, and of the sunny side 
of Nature, is so just, that we would not 
have liim lose any degree of it, but his 
determined stand still is an omen of evil. 
No man among us has so subtle a sense of 
the picturesque, as he shows this year 
by his "• Lake Scene," No. 187, sunny, and 
bright, and effective, though even here 
•his conventionalism appears in the near 
rocks, not at all, if we are judges, the rocks 
one finds in the water in snch- localities. 
But, there, is no justification for such a pic- 
ture as his principal one of this year, 
"Franconia Mountains," No. 125. Thereis 
no part of it even tolerably well made out, 
save the distant mountain peak. The trees 
in the foreground scarcely detach them- 
selves from the distances, and are utterly 
destitute of specific character in their 
foliage, the rocks are even more careless 
and indefinite than is usual with him, and 
the water is neither smootli nor rough—an 
inky pool, dashed across with certain lines 
resembling the breaking of agitated water. 



Let a man's average ability be what, it 
may, and Kensett's is certainly high^ he 
will only be remembered by, and have ia- 
fluence on, future times by something" so 
well done, that in that respect he 'shaU 
stand alone ; and if, from the ranks of the 
past, there be any men who live for na,- 
they are those who accomplished some- 
thing, no matter how sHght, so well, that 
no one coming after them cared to com- 
pete, or could do so successfully, with 
the thing which they had done. If Ken- 
sett have a care for fntqre fame, let bim 
look to''it that he drive some traih. into a 
corner and catch it, 

Oropsey appears to poor advarifa^e this 
year, his only picture of any importance 
being unfortnnale both in choice of subject 
and treatment. In its conventional parts 
it is more conventional than previous pic- 
tures, and there is little of the artist's cha^ 
racteristic inventiveness. There is inaoh 
good-distance painting, but the foreground 
is irretrievably bad — untrue. A shadow is 
thrown across clear water in the nearer 
part, and another across the middle dis- 
tance, to give a passage of sunlight where 
the cattle come down to drink; but these 
cattle are, unfortunately, the worst painted 
objects in the picture. Did Mr. Oropsey 
never observe that cattle, in descending a 
slope, plant the hind feet so far"" forward, 
that the back preserves its level ? And 
could he not see, that several of his herd 
must inevitably fall on their heads? for 
every joint is unbendingly rigid. It wonld 
be unfair to judge Mr. Cropsey by such a 
picture, but it was greater unf^rness in 
himself — to himself — to paint it. He has • 
excellent taste in the matter of foregrounds, 
and can paint details thoroughly well if he 
will ; but he does not show it here. 

Casilear, too, has_ but a single picture in 
this exhibition, and that, like most of his 
previous compositions, is remarkable rather 
for the qualities it has which are not like 
Nature, than for those which are like her. 
The air of composition is palpable and the 
color is forced, but it is graceful and fluent 
in its putting together, and like all his pic- 
tures, sliows a talent which makes one re- ' 
gret that he had not more reverence for 
absolute truth, for after all. Messieurs Art- 
ists, depend on it, the world will measure 
you at last, not so much by what you in- 
vented and composed aa by what you saw. 
The sentiment of sunlight which Casilear 
has aimed at, with considerable success 
too, is a fine thing ; but tfien the real sun- 
light is much more glorious, and it comes 
in through genuine trees and plays over fJie 
actual pebbles and leaves of the fore- 
grounds of Nature, just as gladly and beau- 
tifully as if some artist who knew better 
how to make them than she does, had 
made up a foreground expressly for the 
sunlight to fall on, with stones made all of 
the best patterns, and leaves nice and trim. 
We wonder if a picture wouldn't pay to be 
quite as ugly as Nature; if not, it would 
be at least worth wliile to paint one once 
in a time, just to show how much better 
the artists are at contriving that sort of 
thing than siie is. 

There is a^ picture by Hubbard, however 
(No. 57), which is worth study as an ex- 
ample of perfect devotion to Nature. It is 
not, on the whole, particularly attractive; 
being, for an exhibition pictdre, rather 
cold, and heavy in the distance, as well as 
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opaque in the shadows of the foreground ; 
but the passage of sunlit copse in the mid- 
dle of the picture is beyond all praise for 
'its rendering of foliage in variety of cha- 
racter and tint, as well as the essential 
qualities of foliage — openness and lightness 
— nor are we aware of anything equal to it in 
American landscape-painting. Tho faulty 
shadows in the foreground are a serious 
detriment to the picture, because even sun- 
light has not its true value when the sha- 
dows are false. Shadow is, after all, only 
a portion of the scene, lighted by reflect- 
ions, and has in itself its own lights and 
shadows, the proper representation of which 
is necessary to give it its openness. The 
shadow of Hubbard's picture has no lights 
in it. The same is true of the " Connecti- 
cut Lake scenery," No. 141, in which there 
is also a passage of excellent foliage paint- 
ing, with a distance and sky most poetic in 
treatment and sentiment. The white sail 
on the further lake shore is placed with 
exquisite feeling, though the picture is less 
agreeable as a whole than the other, from 
the awkwardness of its composition. Gif- 
ford is scarcely represented. A composi- 
tion of wilderness material is dreary and 
monotonous to a degree of pain, but per- 
fectly true of the country which lies north 
of the Adirondacks, where the mountains 
come down to the St. Lawrence valley. 
There is a picture (No. 68) by Mr. Tilten, 
the one " of whom we have heard so much 
from Italy," we presume, of which we hesi- 
tate to speak fully, not knowing if it be a fair 
representation of his powers, or a vagary 
of some of his idle moments ; for it is really 
impossible to conceive anything further 
beneath criticism, if it is intended as a 
serious work of art, devoid as it is of every 
vestige of the sentiment of natural beauty, 
or of all knowledge of the truth of land- 
scape. It seems incredible, that in an age 
•where men walk unconstrained under the 
free light of heaven, and open their eyes 
upon Nature in liberty, that a man could 
be found who could so caricature the sun, 
tlie earth, and art, as to produce such a 
work as a vefsion of the beauty of the 
outer world. We have heard much of Til- 
ten as a man of promise, but if this le the 
fruit of his years in Italy, and really his 
earnest, hearty labor, we must say that 
we prefer the ignorance and unarlistio stu- 
dies of the men who have not been blessed 
by the sunlight of Italy, or blighted by the 
degradation of intellect which falls on all 
the weak who go there. Such work may 
be artistic, it may be great, but if so, it is 
only great foljy and artistic falsehood. 

There are some excellent studies from 
nature — the chief of which is that by Wm. 
Hart (No. 160), noticed in The Oeaton 
last winter ; a picture by James Hart, 
" Scenery of Essex Co.," No. 87, contains 
mucn earnest study, but lacks concentra- 
tion, and is too ambitious. Mr. Shattuck's 
studies, particularly the one numbered 11, 
are excellent and promising; A small pic- 
ture by him,- No. 174, is replete with pic- 
turesque feeling, a little too facilely exe- 
cuted for a young man, who should spend 
his energy in trying to do things well 
rather tlian easily. Colman- shows a fall- 
ing oflf in his exhibited pictures from last 
year's work. His "Midsummer," and a 
study of Grasses, are picturesque, but in 
ti-eatment constrained and not possessed 
by th»t abandon to nature which should 



govern so young a painter. We must men- 
tion briefly some studies by F. S. Perkins, 
notable for a bizarre perception of nature 
and faithfulness in the artist, a study. No. 
216, by T. H. Hotchkiss; several by McEn- 
tee and Shell ; No. 152, by Jas. A. Suydam, 
and a fine picture by Mignot, No. 180, well 
painted, though with evidence of the 
Dutch school's influence. There are some 
foreign landscape drawings, the most nota- 
ble of which is the drawing by Ruskin, 
promised last year. It is a masterly and 
thorough, though unpretending study of 
water-worn rock, the laminations con- 
torted grotesquely, and with its crevices 
inhabited by flowers and plants, the whole 
drawn with photographic minuteness, but 
with great breadth and simplicity. A bit 
of wild surf drawing by Philp of London, 
shows to excellent advantage in the even- 
ing. Several drawings from Magoon's col- 
lection, we should be glad to notice, if 
space permitted. 
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ITAIT IN 1855-1856. 

Floeenoe, 16th Dec., 1855, Sunday. — 
For some days past, notice has been given, 
by a placard posted at the church-doors 
and in other places, that to-day the Cora- 
pagnia della Misericordia (the Brotherhood 
of Mercy), would visit the church of the 
Santissima Vergine Annunziata, the Pro- 
tectress of Florence, to render solemn 
thanks to her for having delivered the city 
from the scourge of cholera. This Com- 
pagnia is one of the most remarkable insti- 
tutions, and this church one of the most 
interesting churches of Florence. The 
church derives its name from a wonderful 
picture, in which the head of the Virgin is 
said to have been painted by angels while 
the artist slept, and which was formerly 
venerated for its miracle-working power 
throughout all Northern Italy. The pic- 
ture is not shown except upon occasion of 
the most solemn ceremonies. It is usually 
kept covered by a veil, upon which is 
painted a head of the Saviour by Andrea 
del Sarto. The cortile in front of the 
church contains several frescoes by the 
same artist, and over the door of the clois- 
ters at its side is his famous Madonna del 
Sacco, which, although faded, and other- 
wise injured by time, still retains enopgh 
beauty to justify its ancient reputation, 
and to place it among the finest works of 
this unhappy painter. The chapel of the 
Virgin is overloaded with the rich gifts 
and votive ofiferings of her worshippers, 
and decorated with lilies, which are at 
once the device of the city and the emblem 
of its protectress. Round about it burn 
forty-two lamps of silver ; and no chapel in 
Florenoeis more brilliant, or more frequent- 
ed. The worship of the Virgin seems now 
to be at its height in Italy,* and her churches 



* That the Virgin is the chief object of wor- 
ship among the common people in Italy is no- 
torious, but the present Pope seems especially 
to favor it ; and, since the dogma of the Imma- 
culate Conception was pronounced, it has pre- 
vailed to a greater extent than ever before, and 
becomes, apparently, more and more exclusive. 
The present condition of Christianity in Italy is 
one of the most striking and saddest of the 



and chapels are everywhere receiving new 
honors. 

Some time before three o'clock, which 
was the hour fixed for the departure of the, 
procession of the Misericordia from its 
chapel at the corner of the Via della Morte, 
in the square of the Duomo, the streets 
in the neighborhood of the Annunziata, 
and the piazza in front of it, were filled by 
crowds of people desirous to see the show, 
and to gain even a distant share in the 
blessing that might attend the performance 
of the ceremony. The church was already 
filled to overflowing, except the portion of 
it which was reserved for the company. A 
little after three the procession began to 
appear, walking up a pathway opened for 
it by soldiers. At its head were several 
priests in their robes, one bearing a cross ; 
then followed the brethren in their long 
black dresses, and black masks, which are so 
familiar to every one who has been in 
Florence, their faces wholly concealed, ex- 
cept where their eyes appear through nar- 
row slits. Their black hats hung upon 
their backs, and each man carried in his 
hand an unlighted candle. They walked 
two and two, and it was only by diflfer- 
ences in their gait, and now and then by 
some stray lock of hair, or by some wrin- 
kle seen through the opening in-the black 
mask, that the diflfereuce of age amongst 
them could be discovered, while by the 
difierences in the character of their hands, 
something of the differences in their call- 
ings in life might be guessed at; for this 
Brotherhood of Mercy includes in its equal 
ranks young and old, noblemen and me- 
chanics ; and distinctions disappear beneath 
its black hoods. 

The universally-received popular tradition 
in regard to the origin of the Misericor- 
dia is given by- the Cavalier Gasparo Men- 
abupc, from an old book, as follows : 

"It was in the year of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, 1240. At this time the city of Florence 
and her citizens were engaged and occupied 
with the traffic of merchandize, or rather 
with dealings in woollen cloths, which, by 



many sad aspects thsit she presents. In a lit- 
tle book of services for the use of the devout at 
this church of the Most Holy Maria Annun- 
ziata, it is said th,at the Pope, by his Brief of 
the 10th of July, 1854, has conceded an Indul- 
gence of 300 days, to whoever may recite de- 
voutly the following prayer : — 

A Vo!, Vergine Madre, 
Che mai foste tocca, 
X>a neo alcun di colpa 
N& attuale ak originale 
Baccomendo ed afiido, 
Lapuritidel mio cuore. 

The pamphlet is closed by a hymn of praise 
to the Virgin, of an extraordinary character. It 
reminds one of a political song. It will hardly 
bear translation : its commencement is as fol- 
lows :— 

Or PIddo s'innalzl, 
Del fervido Ewiva, 
Che Dolce alia rira 
Dell *Arno echeggi^. 

Sul labro devoto, 

Continoro sia, 
EvTiva Maria, and chi la creo, 
Erviva I'Angelo, che rannuDEio, 

Eleven verses of a similar nature succeed to 
this, all ending with the same burden j and to 
the recitation of this hymn, also, Pius IX. has 
annexed an Indulgence of 300 days. 



